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The Board on Testing and Assessment of the National 
Research Council convened a workshop in 1994 to help policymakers and 
others better understand the complex issues emerging from the 
standards-based educational reform movement. This bulletin 
synthesizes the workshop discussions. It is organized around four 
major themes that emerged from the presentations: (1) the 
implications of using standards as accountability tools; (2) the 
challenges of designing assessments related to standards; (3) the 
implications of building the new form of education federalism implied 
by standards-based reform; and (4) the challenges of strengthening 
the state and local capacities to implement standards and linked 
assessments. Each section contains a brief review of the main issue, 
a synthesis of the views raised during the workshop discussion, and a 
list of questions for further analysis. Steps that will have to be 
taken to make the vision of standards-based reform a reality are 
outlined. An appendix describes the workshop agenda and lists 
part icipants , (SLD) 
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FOREWORD 



Few activities on the public agenda have as much long-term significance for the health 
and prosperity of American democracy as a sustained commitment to improvement of 
education and the life-long development of our precious human resources. 

The recent passage of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act and the reauthorization 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act are watershed events in American 
education history. The principle that all children can learn to high standards is now 
the law of the land, and a new partnership has been forged between the federal gov- 
ernment and the st?tes and local school districts to help that vision become a reality. 
Core elements in the new partnership are voluntary standards of content, performance, 
and opportunity to learn, as well as new approaches to assessment of student achieve- 
ment that will provide a stimulus for — and benchmarks of — continued educational 
progress. The vision of systemic change embodied in the Goals 2000 legislation now 
requires careful attention to the details of implementation: How will standards be set? 
How will assessments be designed? What will be the effects on children and teachers? 
How can standards and assessments become effective tools of learning, teaching, and 
system accountability? 

These and other questions are the subject of this bulletin, the first in a series antici- 
pated by the Board on Testing and Assessment. The board is a relatively new entity of 
the National Research Council, which through its many committees and boards is 
deeply involved in applying scientific knowledge to education reform. As part of th 
commitment to improving education, the Board on Testing and Assessment will pro- 
vide a scientific forum for increasing the understanding of the complex issues tied to 
standards, testing, and the assessment of human performance. 




Bruce Alberts, Chair 
National Research Council 
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Encouraged by the Goals 2000: Educate America Act and other federal and state leg- 
islation, a movement is under way to reform education by establishing ambitious stan- 
dards at the national and state levels to guide the content of learning in core subjects, 
the performance expectations for all students, and the opportunities to learn afforded 
all children. Important components of this strategy are assessments aimed at measur- 
ing the progress of students, schools, districts, and states toward 
the achievement of the content standards. This shift toward 
voluntary national goals, standards, and assessments is a water- 
shed in American education history and will influence the 
course of public schooling for years to come. 



Because standards-based reform could have enormous conse- 
quences for the ways millions of American schoolchildren are 
taught and assessed, as well as for the ways in which millions of 
young Americans are prepared and selected for productive 
employment, it is critical to explore the many educational, 
social, technological, and political dimensions of the reform 
strategy. The Board on Testing and Assessment (BOTA) 
believes that among its principal roles are to elucidate the 
underlying assumptions and expected effects of reforms that 
rely heavily on standards and assessment and to provide objec- 
tive and scientifically rigorous information to policy makers 
charged with its implementation. 



"For the first time in the 
nation's history, we have 
codified in federal law a set 
of national educational goals , 

along with the concept of 
voluntary national standards 
for all students." 

Constance B. Newman 

o o o o 



Toward this end, BOTA convened a day-long workshop on March 9, 1994, at the 
National Academy of Sciences in Washington, D.C. The goals of the workshop were 
to help policy makers and others better understand the complex issues emerging from 
the standards-based reform movement, to elevate the level of discourse about standards 
and assessments beyond conventional wisdom and common generalities, and to high- 
light areas in which further research and exploration are needed. 

The workshop format included presentations on critical national and state issues con- 
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cerning standards and assessments, responses from specific board members, and a frank, 
free-ranging exchange among the entire board and invited participants. Observers 
included federal agency officials, congressional staff, representatives of professional 
associations and standards-setting bodies, state and local educators, education 
researchers, scientists, and others. This bulletin, the first of several publications intend- 
ed to acquaint a wide audience with BOTA activities and deliberations, synthesizes the 
proceedings of the March 9 workshop. It is important to note that, as a workshop sum- 
mary, this document is limited in its scope by the discussions that actually took place. 
At the same time, we have attempted to draw attention to certain issues that the board 
considers important to its current and future work. The bulletin is organized around 
four major themes that emerged from the presentations and that were discussed 
throughout the day: 

• the implications of using standards as accountability tools; 

• the challenges of designing assessments related to standards; 

• the implications of building the new form of education federalism implied by 
standards-based reform; and 

• the challenges of strengthening the state and local capacity to implement stan- 
dards and linked assessments. 

Following are four sections exploring each of these themes. Within each section is a 
brief review of the main issue, a synthesis of views raised during the workshop discus- 
sion, and a list of questions for further analysis. 



\7W M USING STANDARDS AS ACCOUNTABILITY TOOLS 
&><&fe THE ISSUE IN BRIEF 

^^dvocates of standards-based reform argue that methods traditionally used by states 
and the federal government to instill accountability — namely, regulating "inputs" into 
schools, such as minimum resource and process requirements — have not worked very 
well to ensure educational quality. It is time, they say, to loosen the federal and state 
input requirements that have locked up the system, in exchange for greater attention 
to outcome standards specifying the content knowledge and skills to be taught and 
learned and the levels of performance to be attained. In this way, accountability for tax 
dollars would be enforced by assessing, monitoring, publicizing outcomes, and possibly 
attaching sanctions and rewards to performance. 
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Some contend that it is unfair to hold students, teachers, or school authorities account- 
able to content and performance standards without also defining the conditions that 
must exist in schools to afford students the opportunities to meet performance expec- 
tations — hence the emphasis on "opportunity-to-learn" standards. 

How accurate are conventional notions about the effects of input and outcome require- 
ments? Are there other ways to analyze or predict the effects of input and outcome 
requirements? What challenges must be addressed to make standards effective tools for 
institutional accountability and student motivation? What are the legal ramifications 
of new accountability approaches? These questions dominated much of the workshop 
discussion. 



VIEWS FROM THE WORKSHOP 
Inputs Versus Outcomes 

An important theme in the discussion was that, in designing a 
system of accountability based on standards, it helps to move 
away from oversimplified notions such as (1) that more inputs 
necessarily lead to better results or (2) that results can be 
improved without consideration of the possible need for 
in reased inputs. Instead, the workshop discussion focused on 
relationships between inputs and outcomes. One misleading 
notion is that input and outcome requirements are polar oppo- 
sites. Rather, some fundamental beliefs appear to be shared by 
those who favor an emphasis on outcomes and those who advo- 
cate regulation of inputs. For example, those who support fis- 
cal incentives to schools with outstanding performance must 
implicitly assume that extra monetary inputs make a difference, 
else they would have little value as rewards. And those who 
explicitly urge continued attention to the inputs side must pre- 
sume that inputs will ultimately produce tangible outcomes for 
students. 

Another common metaphor views input requirements and outcome standards as sub- ! 
stitutable tools to enhance performance: performance can be enhanced by either rais- i 
ing (or setting) higher outcome standards or by raising (or setting) input levels. Yet, it 
was argued, the trade-offs are not so clean. Input requirements play an important and 

i 
i 
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"People who believe in the 
efficacy of performance 
incentives are no different in 
their assumptions from people 
who believe in the efficacy 
of inputs." 

Ewart Thomas 
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"We need to review existing 
regulation, not with the 
notion that were going to 
eliminate it, but with the 
notion that were going to 
ration it, streamline it, . . . 
and focus on regulation that 
makes enforcement and 
compliance likely 

Susan Fuhrman 

o o o o 

"Educators are saying that 
we dont know what the 
production function is: there 
is a great deal of uncertainty 
about the relationship 
between inputs and out- 
puts. We might devote 
some intellectual resources 
to looking at how variations 
in inputs lead to very different 
worlds." 

Laurie Bassi 



necessary role, even in an outcome^oriented governance sys- 
tem. Some desirable results of schooling cannot be captured 
very well by outcome measures. Moreover, there will probably 
always be school districts that will not provide the necessary 
inputs and equity guarantees unless directed to do so. In fact, 
it was noted, there is a perverse logic in rewarding with dereg* 
ulation those schools that have been successful under the cur* 
rent system. These observations suggest that, rather than ask- 
ing how to balance input and outcome requirements, it may be 
more useful to ask which combinations of input and outcome 
policies are likely to ensure higher performance and equitable 
access to learning. 

If opportunity-to-leam standards are going to be more than a 
replay of past experience or another layer of regulation, it may 
be advisable for states to look beyond the strategies used in the 
past — primarily centrally imposed mandates and incentives — 
toward more participatory strategies. Several options for doing 
so are described below in the discussion of strengthening state 
and local capacity. 

The workshop discussion of inputs and outcomes turned also to 
the debate over the the usefulness of trying to determine a pro- 
duction function for education: to identify, or even quantify, 
which kinds of inputs produce particular kinds of student out- 
comes and then build those characteristics into standards and 
linked assessments. Is it possible, for instance, to identify how 
much training in specific contend a teacher needs in order to 
teach students to a particular performance level? 

Some observers assert that classrooms are too idiosyncratic and edu- 
cation too much of a human enterprise to be quantified in this way. 
Yet for standards-based reform to work, it was noted, we must reach 
some conclusions about what kinds of instructional strategies, pro- 
fessional development, and organizational policies lead to higher 
outcomes — whether or not we call this a production function. 1 



1 One participant offered this suggestion after the workshop: "The metaphor of a recipe may be better than the black 
box of the production function. Not only do wc need ingredients (books, curricula, teachers) but we also need to know 
how to cook the dish, i.e., the process variables" (Stephen Baldwin, personal communication). 
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Challenges of Developing Effective Standards 

Several challenges must be addressed in developing an effective accountability system 
based on standards. The reform movement, as articulated in 
Goals 2000 and elsewhere, rests on these basic tenets about 
standards and tests: 

• standards should be clear but not oversimplified; 

• assessments should come in multiple forms and be 
more closely aligned with the knowledge and skills 
sought than conventional tests; 

• standards and assessments should be understandable, 
acceptable, and motivating to students, teachers, and 
parents; and 

• the focal point should be at the state and local level, 
guided by voluntary models developed nationally. 

What criteria should standards meet to be considered worthy 
of certification? One set of recommendations has been pub- 
lished by the Goals 3 and 4 Standards Review Technical 
Planning Group: 2 For national subject-specific content stan- 
dards, the criterion descriptors identified by the Technical 
Planning Group are: world-class, important and focused, use- 
ful, reflective of broad consensus-building, balanced, accu- 
rate and sound, clear and usable, assessable, adaptable, and 
developmentally appropriate. For state content standards, 
the criterion descriptors are: as rigorous as national subject- 
specific standards, feasible, cumulatively adequate, encouraging of students' ability to 
integrate and apply knowledge and skills from various subjects, and reflective of broad ; 
state consensus-building. '. 

Although board members generally viewed these criteria as a good starting point, sev- \ 
eral areas were felt to be in need of further refinement: What does it mean to be "world I 
class"? What is the middle ground between "specific" and "flexible"? How finely 
grained are the skills and knowledge being sought? To what extent should disciplinary 
content standards embody the skills valued in the workplace? 

i 

i 

_ _ i 
2 See "Promises to Keep: Creating High Standards for American Students," report to the National Education ; 

Goals Panel, November 1993, pp. iii-iv. ! 

i 
I 



"Certainly within English 
studies, the standards 
movement is trying to think 
through what this discipline is 
all about at a particular time 
and place in history. ...I feel 
sometimes that the documents 
have suggested that this job is 
a much simpler one than it 
actually is." 

Miles Myers 
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One challenge receiving scant attention in the popular discussion is the need to inte- 
grate standards and assessments across the various disciplines into a feasible whole and 
to control the proliferation of standards. There may be a temptation for professional 
associations to produce standards to gain visibility, resulting in multiple standards that 
do not mesh and, once established, are difficult to revise. It was 
suggested that political mechanisms be designed to address this 
potential problem. 



"Standards sound very pro- 
gressive. But in their fully 
formed state, standards are 
an incredibly conservative 
policy instrument. What 
well be facing in a decade or 

so are standards thai are 
really the congealed residue of 
interest-based politics around 
disciplines — which are going 

to be incredibly hard to 
change and incredibly difficult 

to ration, unless we have 
some mechanisms in place for 
questioning " 

Richard Elmore 



o o o o 



Another perplexing question is how to ensure that standards are 
genuine motivators for improved teaching and learning. The 
prevailing wisdom is that content and performance standards 
will motivate higher performance by providing a clearer direc- 
tion to schools about instructional changes needed, a clearer 
message to students, teachers, and parents about the perfor- 
mance expected, and a clearer yardstick for the public and poli- 
cy makers about the progress made. If still greater motivation is 
desired, then higher stakes can be attached to performance in 
the form of sanctions and rewards. 3 

This dynamic may be more complex than prevailing wisdom 
assumes, however, as explained below in the section on devel- 
oping aligned assessments. Some board members submitted thr.t 
genuine motivation occurs only when scandards are "hard cur- 
rency": reflective of something meaningful in the real world, 
such as skills and performances valued in the international mar- 
ketplace. Others felt that the evidence was fuzzy about what 
really motivates students. 

Ensuring equity for special groups of students within a standards- 
based framework is another major challenge. Many feel that 
applying performance standards to the current system could 
make fiscal and other inequities more glaring; when sanctions 



3 High stakes has become a general wav of describing the use of test results to make decisions or allocate 
resources in ways that can have significant consequences. But the question is often "High stakes for whom. 7 " 
Depending on the test and its uses, the answer can be (a) the student or test-taker, as in the case of grade reten- 
tion decisions or college admissions; (b) the teacher, as in the case of using student test results as a basis for 
teachers* promotions or salary determinations; (c) schools or districts, as in the case of test results being report- 
ed in the newspaper or publicized in real estate advertisements; (d) states, as in the case of test results being 
used to rank state educational performance; (e) the nation, as in the case of national educational progress being 
ranked alongside performance in other countries; or (0 all (or some combination) of the above. 
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and rewards are attached, existing inequities could be exac- 
erbated. 

Concern was voiced that many states are making only token 
attempts to address key equity questions, especially in terms 
of fiscal equalization on the input side. A counterargument 
was that resources (virtually of any amount) can be used in 
widely different ways and that there is no assurance that new 
input requirements will promote greater equity or more 
effective use of resources. 



Legal Ramifications of Standards 

Will opportunity-to-learn standards generate a spate of law- 
suits by parents and others dissatisfied with schools, as some 
have suggested? David Tatel's presentation, and the discus- 
sion that ensued, shed light on a legal aspect of reform that 
is often overlooked: opportunity-to-learn standards may be 
a less effective tool for courts to order change than content 
and performance standards. Courts have focused for 
decades on whether schools are providing inputs, Tatel 
explained, particularly in school finance and school desegre- 
gation cases. Opportunity-to-learn standards do not repre- 
sent a departure from this approach and therefore may not 
significantly increase the amount of school litigation. 

The adoption of state content and performance standards, 
however, may hasten a new trend among courts to examine 
student outcomes and order outcome-based remedies. Tatel 
noted that content and performance standards present courts 
with refined, ready-made tools for assessing the quality of 
school systems by the state s own definitions. This does not 
mean that courts will abandon interest in inputs and 
resources altogether. Rather, the typical court order in a 
school finance case may include outcome and input factors. 

Court challenges are also like to arise from the application of 
new standards-based assessments, especially if the assess- 



"Standards are being seen as 
the rabbit at a greyhound 

track — if only we put 
standards out there people 

will chase after them, and if 
we make the stakes really 
high, people will chase even 
faster. What we 1 re really 
trying to build is the fattest, 

lushest looking rabbit that can 
be zipped down the track to 
get students and teachers 
chasing after it" 

Alan Lesgold 

o o o o 

"What will be of [particular] 
interest to the courts in Goals 
2000 and in Chapter I is 

not so much the 
opportunity-to-learn stan- 
dards — [although] they will 
be of [some] interest — but 

rather the content standards, 
the performance standards, 
and the assessment system 
designed to measure them." 

David Tatel 



ments have high stakes or produce adverse effects for particular racial or ethnic groups. 
Whether courts will have confidence in the assessments — or for that matter in the stan- 
dards — may depend on whether educators have confidence in them, since judges often 
rely on expert witnesses to illuminate complex technical issues. If the experts disagree 
deeply, then courts will be less likely to embrace standards and assessments. 



FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS 



"The meaningfulness of 
content and performance 
standards is questionable if 
improved learning does not 
occur among the traditionally 
underserved." 

Sylvia Johnson 



• Which applications of content and performance standards, 
opportunity-to-learn standards, and other governance strate- 
gies or requirements can ensure both high performance and 
equitable resources for learning? 

• Which kinds of classroom inputs translate into desirable stu- 
dent outcomes? 

• How can input measures be employed as part of opportunity- 
to-learn standards? 

• Under what conditions can standards become effective moti- 
vators for students, teachers, and others? 

• What should be done to ensure fair and accurate portrayals of 
districts, schools, and students? 

• What should be done about districts, schools, and students who 
do not meet expected levels of progress or performance? 



s 
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lllfj DEVELOPING ASSESSMENTS ALIGNED WITH 
luJj STANDARDS 

THE ISSUE IN BRIEF 

^Assessments aligned with standards are a keystone of the 
new reform agenda. It might be said that much of the suc- 
cess of standards-based reform hinges on assessments that are 
not yet perfected or, in some cases, even invented. 

There is widespread belief that these assessments should 
include some type of performance measurement, given the 
knowledge and skills being addressed in content standards. 
(For example, it is difficult to test, a student's knowledge of — 
and ability to conduct or participate in — scientific inquiry 
solely on the basis of multiple-choice items.) Test develops 
ers, researchers, and practitioners are already piloting various 
performance -based formats — portfolios of student work, 
written essays, observations of student performance, for 
instance— -but many of these assessments are still in the early 
stages, and their effects, good or bad, are not fully known. 

The tendency in American education has been to apply relatively sophisticated tests to a 
variety of functions, including some for which they were never designed, then worry later 
about whether the uses were appropriate and how they affected instruction and students. 

The current situation presents an opportunity for the nation to do things differently 
this time, by analyzing important reliability and validity questions up front, by design- 
ing standards and assessments with specific uses in mind, and by applying them cau- 
tiously to high stakes decisions. Although some reform advocates warn that an over- 
cautious requirement of scientific rigor will delay implementation and progress, work- 
shop participants generally agreed that a consensus is growing for careful attention to 
the scientific and technological bases for assessments in their various applications. 

How should states approach the task of developing new assessments? What lessons can 
be learned from current state programs of performance-based assessment? What are the 
major technical considerations? How can states ensure that the new assessments are 
used appropriately and have a positive impact on instruct ion? Workshop participants 
weighed these and related questions. 



"A lot of the trouble thai 

we've gotten into on 
assessments is that they've 
been used for purposes for 
which they weren't 
designed." 

Qordon Ambach 
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VIEWS FROM THE WORKSHOP 
Approaching Assessment Development 



The enactment of Goals 2000 and the near-completion of legislation to reauthorize the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 4 speak to the need for an immedi- 
ate and extensive research and development effort. The workshop yielded several sug- 
gestions for how a development effort could be approached. 



"The evidence is building that 
innovative assessments can 

be a powerful tool for reform, 
but it is unambiguously 

the case that many of the 

proponents have egregiously 
overpromised." 



Discussants noted that some potential pitfalls could be avoided 
if standard-setting groups considered assessment issues at the 
same time they developed content and performance standards: 
standards would be less likely to be built around unrealistic 
assumptions about what assessment technology can deliver, and 
federal and state governments would be less likely to attach 
high stakes to assessments before they were technically ready — 
or at least would be more aware of the consequences if they did. 



Daniel Koretz 



In developing assessments, states would be well advised to ini- 
tiate an open dialogue about the broader social and policy 
implications of assessment, including appropriate test use, 
appropriate reporting and interpretation of results, impacts on 
various groups of students by race, ethnicity, gender, and socioe- 
conomic background, effects on instruction, costs and benefits 
of new assessments, and teacher professional development 
needs emanating from new standards and related assessment 
formats. These questions are too important to be decided by 
default, it was argued, and should not be dropped into the laps of test designers and 
measurement specialists without a public airing. 

Participants strongly urged that research on assessment be a continuous process that does not 
end when new assessments are implemented. The process should include initial empirical 
research during the standards and assessment development phase, pilots and demonstrations 
during the preimplementation phase, and ongoing studies to monitor the implementation of 
the standards and assessments themselves and provide feedback for continuous revision. 
These studies — which might be in the form of an annual state report card on standards and 
assessments — could also identify areas in which additional research is needed. 



4 ESEA passed in October 1994, as the "Improving America's Schools Act of 1994." Workshop participants 
discussed versions of the bill as they existed in March. 
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Lessons from Vermont 



Research should begin by studying the lessons emerging from existing innovative 
assessment programs. One such program is Vermont's new assessment system, which 
emphasizes student portfolios. The Vermont portfolio program appears to be having 
powerful and positive effects on instruction, according to Daniel Koretz, such as 
encouraging mathematics teachers to devote more time to problem solving and 
motivating teachers who had seemed impervious to change. But these positive 
effects have come with a steep price of time, stress, and money: teachers report- 
ed spending an average of 30 hours per month on portfolios, excluding training 
(although most say they consider the time a worthwhile burden). And from early 
accounts, the costs of scoring, training, and other administrative functions are 
likely to be much higher than the $33 per student estimated by the U.S. General 
Accounting Office. 5 

Preliminary evidence from Vermont raises serious questions of reliability, validity, 
feasibility, and bias that need more attention before portfolio data are applied on 
a larger scale or for high-stakes decisions, Koretz said. Scores to date have been 
too unreliable to be used for making comparisons across schools, for example. 
Efforts to appraise validity have been hindered by a lack of comparable achieve- 
ment data, and the comparisons made thus far raise doubts about whether validi- 
ty problems can be overcome. Teachers vary widely in their implementation of 
the portfolio program, which could threaten the validity of any comparison data. 

Other problems in Vermont with national implications include difficulty in train- 
ing large numbers of raters to a level of sufficient accuracy, a lack of standardiza- 
tion of performance tasks, and the limited ability to generalize about student 
knowledge from a small number of tasks. 

The Vermont experience suggests that the twin goals of new assessments — to 
improve instruction and to yield high-quality comparative data — may not be 
totally reconcilable. A brief illustration: from an instructional perspective, it 
makes sense for teachers to vary performance tasks for students of different 
achievement levels so that lower-achieving students are not discouraged by con- 
stant failure; from a measurement perspective, however, it is problematic. Policy 
makers may have to accept lower levels of reliability as a price for using teacher- 

5 Student Testing; Current Extent and Expenditures, with Cost Estimates for a National Examination 
(GAO/PEMD-93-8, January 13, 1993). Available from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
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"A major dilemma we face is 
that the technical tools at our 
disposal for assessment were 
created at a time when the field 
had a different sense of what 
constitutes knowledge and 
understanding. Thus, we have 
at our disposal a wonderful set 
of technical tools that deal with 
precisely the wrong questions. 
We need to develop technical 
tools that will help us make 
progress on issues related to the 
construction of meaningful and 
reliable standards." 



Alan Schoenfeld 



developed and scored performance assessments for account- 
ability purposes. 

Expressed differently, this lesson from Vermont can be sum- 
marized in terms of the following tension that needs to be 
understood by policy makers: comparison across students or 
schools requires standardization, whereas improved learning 
for all students may require less standardization and the 
capacity to accommodate to specific learning needs that 
vary within and across classrooms. 6 

The Vermont experience affirms the wisdom of having modest expec- 
tations, evaluating the planned assessments, and allowing for a long 
experimentation period, luxuries that may not always be available. 



Technical Questions 



As indicated by the Vermont experience, a variety of technical 
issues — not the least of which are reliability and validity — should 
be the subject of extensive research. One issue needing further 
study is how to identify the tasks to be included in perfonnance 
assessment. For example, although it may be easy to conceive of a 
3 real-world problem that engages thinking skills, content knowl- 

edge, and writing skills, it is more difficult to create an assessment 
item with these features that also meets reasonable measurement 
criteria: generalizability, reliability, and comparability. Limited 
generalizability of performance assessment tasks poses a particularly formidable barrier Can 
a small number of items cover a content domain? Does successful performance en one task 
generalize to success on other tasks? 

6 Vermont is, of course, not the only state in which tensions have mounted over the twin demands for stan' 
dardized reporting of individual-level test data and instructionally valuable methods of assessment. The 
California Learning Assessment System (CLAS), for example, was an innovative program based on perfor- 
mance measures of achievement closely aligned to curriculum frameworks that had been developed over many 
years. CLAS ran into significant problems that were attributable, at least in part, to the conflicting demands 
for standardized data that provide a reliable basis for comparisons of individual achievement and assessments 
that are considered instructionally valuable. This tension was exacerbated by the need to hold down the costs 
of the performance assessment program by implementing a sampling methodology, which conflicted with 
demands that all children be included in what had been promoted as instructionally valuable exercises. The 
workshop discussion did not focus on the California experience; a board bulletin planned for the near future 
will address some of the salient issues in f rcater detail. 
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Still another critical issue is how to mix multiple measures 
into an integrated assessment system. How can information 
from performance assessments and more conventional tests be 
merged into a picture of progress at the student, school, and 
district levels? How can qualitative judgments be blended 
with quantitative data? What happens when the information 
is contradictory? When is matrix sampling appropriate, and 
when should universal testing be used? 

Reporting of information raises another set of technical questions. 
Conventional reporting uses a "cut score" approach. Board mem- 
bers questioned, however, whether this approach is compatible 
with the intent of performance assessment. What is needed is a 
reporting approach that captures the richness of the performance 
but is also clear and understandable to students, parents, and the 
public. One suggestion was to use a "Consumer Reports" 
approach, with symbols and rankings for different skills and attrib- 
utes and written comments that provide more detail on perfor- 
mance. Whatever the approach, it is likely to require a substan- 
tial public information effort to help parents, the media, and oth- 
ers understand new test scoring and reporting methods. 

Other topics for additional technical research include 
approaches for assessing linguistic minorities; procedures 
for aggregating results across schools, districts, states, the 
nation, and even the globe; and interim policies for moving 
from current testing modes to new methods. The latter 
issue is particularly important with respect to proposed revi- 
sions to testing and evaluation requirements under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (see also the 
discussion in the section on federalism). 



"There is a real danger of 
jumping to reliance on a set 
of measures and a technology 
that is not really there yet — 
and then we may find that it 
doesn't work very well, and 
go back to the things that had 
been familiar. There is this 
sense that the new measures 
are not corruptible; it was the 
old measures that were cor- 
ruptible .... We have to be 
careful that the extravagant 
promises being made around 
the country right now [for 
performance assessment] 
dont sow the seeds for the 
whole thing falling apart. " 

Robert Linn 



Appropriate Use of Assessments 

An issue that merits early and full debate is the appropriate and fair use of various 
types of standards-based assessments. Board members recommended that new 
assessments be clearly differentiated, perhaps even labeled, as to whether they are 
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appropriate for diagnosing student progress and needs, monitoring or comparing 
the progress of teachers, schools, and school systems, governing the application of 
sanctions or rewards, or determining individual credentialing. It is also important 
to delineate whether tests are appropriate for individual use, aggregate use, or 
both. Cautions were raised about the possibility of the "corruptibility" of measures 
applied to high-stakes decisions.? 



"Instead of thinking about a 
single national evaluation, we 

would probably learn a lot 
more from a series of smaller 
research studies that would 
look at specific sectors of 
the population and try to 
answer the most important 
question: What works best 
for whom [and] under what 
circumstances?" 

Luis haosa 



Effects on Teaching and Learning 

Another critical issue is the effect of standards-based assess- 
ments on student learning. Some board members suggested that 
when tests have meaningful consequences, they influence stu- 
dent efforts to learn, teacher efforts to instruct, and parent 
efforts to support learning. Others contended that, although 
students may perform well on an assessment, it is difficult to 
know whether they have truly learned the underlying construct. 
Still others felt that when tests are aligned closely with local 
curriculum and classroom instructional methods and when the 
performance assessed involves higher-order skills, it does not 
matter whether one is able to disentangle the performance from 
the underlying construct or whether a student has been coached 
to higher levels of performance. 

Related questions for research include whether certain types of 
assessments are better motivators than others and how new 
assessments affect learning disparities among various groups of 
students. 



Another critical area for research is the effect of new assess- 
ments on instruction. Some board members questioned 
whether meaningful experiments could be designed to answer these kinds of ques- 
tions when so many variables impinge on the learning environment. An alternative 
is an auditing or inspectorate approach that examines whether opportunities to learn 



7 Corruptible in this context means that the reliability or validity of the inferences drawn from on assessment 
arc threatened by the behavior of test-takers or administcrcrs a the tests. For example, "teaching to the test" 
means that teachers focus their lessons so as to raise the chances that their students will answer anticipated test 
items correctly, which can result in inflated test scores but not necessarily in increased learning of th * underly- 
ing content or domain from which the test is meant to sample. 



are actually being provided in the classroom and whether the curriculum being 
offered meets content standards. In addition, a series of smaller studies could 
address particular aspects of testing and learning. 



FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS 

• How can the nation ensure that assessments are used appropriately and fairly? 

• Under what conditions is it appropriate to use assessments for high-stakes appli- 
cations? 

• How can we extract reliable and useful information from heterogeneous data ele- 
ments that emerge in performance assessment? 



rj A NEW ERA OF EDUCATION FEDERALISM 
KM THE ISSUE IN BRIEF 

CJ od\s 2000 and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act reauthorization leg- 
islation have far-reaching implications for the federal, state, and local compact on 
education. Goals 2000 establishes a framework for standards-based reform, codifies 
eight national education goals in federal law, authorizes funding and other incen- 
tives to encourage states to adopt and implement standards, calls for participating 
states to develop assessments aligned with standards, and authorize- federal money 
to develop and evaluate new assessments. The ESEA legislation revises the testing 
and accountability requirements of the Chapter 1 program for disadvantaged chil- 
dren (renamed Title I). 

Both Goals 2000 and ESEA contain reassurances about the voluntary nature of nation- 
al standards, vest primary control of standards and assessments in the states, and estab- 
lish a partnership between local communities and the federal government. What types 
of governance relationships are implied by the new legislation? What are the potential 
impacts of the federal government on state and local policies? The workshop spurred 
new thinking about these questions. 



VIEWS FROM THE WORKSHOP 
Title I: A Major Influence 



Included in the ESEA reauthorization legislation are the outlines of a new system for 
testing and accountability under Title I. This system, analyzed in Phyllis McClure s pre- 
sentation and ensuing discussion, would replace the current Title I testing procedures, 
which are based on national aggregation of norm-referenced test data and which have 

been criticized for promoting undesirable instructional 
approaches for disadvantaged children and for producing infor- 
o o o o mation of questionable quality and utility. National aggrega- 

tion of local Title I test data would be abandoned; instead 
"Title I is really the 800- national information would be obtained from a national assess- 

pound gorilla that is going to ment that used a matrix sampling approach. 

drive Goals 2000. What In addition> the House version of thc bill req uired states to 

Title I says about assessment adopt content, performance, and opportunity-to-learn stan- 

is what school districts are dards for Title I children that are the same as those for all chil- 

r ij „ dren and that are aligned with the Goals 2000 standards. States 

going to follow. 5 

would also develop or adopt state assessments to measure the 

Phyllis McClure proficiency of Title I children in core academic subjects. These 

assessments would be administered at some point during grades 

3-5, 6-9, and 10-12 and would provide individual student 

scores, as well as disaggregated results for certain subgroups. 

Assessment results would also be used to gauge the progress of 

schools and districts in helping Title I children meet performance standards. Sanctions 

and rewards stronger than those in current law would be tied to these evaluations. 

With over $7 billion in federal dollars at stake and with three-quarters of the school districts 
in the nation participating, the Title I amendments may prove to be more consequential than 
Goals 2000 and, in effect, could set the parameters of a stated general assessment system. 

I 

J Several concerns emerged from the workshop regarding the Title I amendments. One 

question revolved around the decision in the legislation to use the same system of stan- 
dards and assessments for multiple purposes, from measuring individual student progress 
to enforcing institutional accountability. As an alternative, it was suggested that indi- 
vidual student assessments and institutional accountability were different functions 
requiring different measurements: for the former, schools could use multiple measures 
designed by teachers, and for the latter, standards-based assessments administered 
through matrix sampling. 
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The new provisions could actually increase the amount of testing attributable to Title 
I, it was argued, if multiple assessments are developed in all core subjects. Questions 
arose about how the multiple measures called for in the bill would be applied to state 
and local accountability decisions; whether the measures would meet reliability, valid- 
ity, and other technical criteria; and whether the new assessments will be appropriate 
for high-stakes uses. Further questions focused on how to maintain baseline informa- 
tion on individual student achievement if assessments are administered only at certain 
grades, possibly beginning as late as grade 5. In many ways the new system could be 
more problematic than the one being replaced, warned presen- 
ter Michael Kean. 



Other issues are whether the three-year period for developing 
new Title I assessments will be adequate and where the funding 
will come from to develop and pilot the mandated assessments 
and train reachers in their use. 



Certifying Standards and Assessments 



o o o o 



Goals 2000 establishes a new entity, the National Educational 
Standards and Improvement Council (NESIC), with the main 
responsibility for "certifying" standards and assessments — a 
challenging and complex task, participants said. There is no 0 
single definition or widely accepted set of criteria that make 
assessments certifiable or uncertifiable. Rather, experts can 
only analyze whether assessments meet various technical and 

other criteria. It was suggested (although this option is not specified in Goals 2000) 
that NESIC might produce a range of judgments about the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of specific assessments on different criteria. 

Several governance issues are left unanswered by Goals 2000. For example, what 
is the standing of voluntary national standards that are authorized by federal legis- 
lation, developed by national but nonfederal panels, certified by a federally estab- 
lished body that includes nonfederal representatives, and offered as a model to 
guide state standards but not control state curricula? How will these standards 
affect state governance systems, especially when the states must answer to con- 
stituents and potential litigants? How will they influence local behavio from sev- 
eral layers removed? To what extent are state standards expected to be aligned with 



"In the name of reform , we are 

about to create a 
more complex , more technically 

problematic , more 
burdensome , and perhaps less 
useful assessment system 



Michael Kean 
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voluntary national standards? 



"AH of this federal and state 
action is irrelevant if no one 
is checking what is happen- 
ing in the classroom. What 
goes on in classrooms has 

been impervious to the 
actions of the federal and 
state levels a good deal of 
the time... .V d be worried 
that only those standards 
which are measurable will 

find their way into the 
schools and that experiences 
which are educational but 
unable to be measured get 

excluded — a trip to the 
museum gets thrown out of 
the curriculum because 
nobody knows what to 

expect from that Are we 

going to do anything differ- 
ent this time to make sure 
that the enacted curriculum 
in the classroom is in fact 
compatible with content and 
performance standards?" 

David Berliner 



A particularly perplexing issue is how to retain sufficient 
flexibility for schools and teachers within a standards frame- 
work. Good teachers often make curricular and instruction- 
al decisions. But if standards are too detailed about content, 
effective teaching strategies that are not easily measured or 
do not hew closely to content standards could be squeezed 
out of the curriculum. 



FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS 

• What criteria should govern development of new state account- 
ability systems for Title I? Should these systems be the same as 
those being developed under Goals 2000? 

• What is the relationship between national and state standards? 

• What criteria should NESIC consider in certifying standards 
and assessments? 

• How much variation among states should be allowed in devel- 
oping standards and assessments under Goals 2000? 

• How can flexibility for different approaches to content and 
instruction be built into a standards framework at the local, 
state, and national levels? 



STRENGTHENING STATE AND LOCAL 



WWM 



CAPACITY 



THE ISSUE IN BRIEF 

0 mplementing standards-based reforms will require 
expertise at the state and local levels. Teachers will have to be 
prepared to teach the knowledge and skills embodied in con- 
tent standards. Universities will have to be conversant with 
new thinking about content and performance in order to pre- 
pare teachers. State agency staff will have to be able to provide 
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technical assistance and monitor implementation of standards and assessments. Local 
school districts will have to adopt the organizational structures, curriculum and assess- 
ment support, and other conditions to enable teachers to teach to the standards and 
students to learn. Communities may need to conduct public awareness programs to 
help parents understand standards and assessments and their role in supporting their 
children's learning. What are the capacity implications of the new responsibilities 
being demanded of states and school districts? What types of governance arcangements 
can help states meet these responsibilities? The workshop discussion kept returning to 
these issues. 



VIEWS FROM THE WORKSHOP 

States vary widely in their capacity to carry out these ambitious 
reforms and their will to change. Local capacity is even more 
variable. Without specific attention to capacity building, states 
may be divided into those that are ready and able to implement 
standards and those that are not. The former group would prob- 
ably include the states that have already embarked on ambi- 
tious standards and new assessments — ironically those least 
likely to need a push from the federal government. 

State and federal policy makers would be well advised to con- 
sider the kinds of procedures and governance structures that 
will bridge the distance between standards on paper and prac- 
tices in the classroom. Goals 2000 does not answer these ques- 
tions, Although each state will have to construct its own capac- 
ity-building agenda, some type of national leadership or process 
would help nudge those states that lack the political will, fund- 
ing, or expertise to begin. 



New Governance Arrangements 

States need to devise more creative governance models and 
strategies to influence local behavior but avoid the mistakes of 
the past, participants suggested. 
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"The states have not waited for 
national standards. So we 

wont have one set of anything, 
we will have 30 sets of them. 

And we will be able to look at 

works in progress and be able 
to have a much richer set of 
experiences to draw from and 
lessons to be learned. . . States 

may not have the capacity to do 
a lot of these things, [but] they 
hwe the right to. As we are 
dealing with the sovereign rigfxt 
of states to set certain kinds of 
things in motion, we have to 
worry about capacity issues" 

Shirley Malcom 
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States might look for mechanisms that nudge policies in the direction of performance 
and outcome standards, while seeking more effective and less obtrusive methods of 
input regulation. These latter methods might include professional self-regulation, peer 

review, voluntary compliance with standards, and professional- 
ly organized technical assistance to low-performing schools. 
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"Let me create two stereotypes 
of possible systems. One is 
the lean, mean performance 
machine , in which schools are 
straining to meet public expec- 
tations and input constraints 
are relaxed to free schools to 
find the right way to educate 
their kids — The second is 
the Prussian model, which is 

captured by the phrase, 
"That which is not prohibited 
is required. ..." It is not clear 
that standards-based reform 
leads unerringly in one direc- 
tion or the other. " 

Richard Elmore 



To get from here to there, it may be advisable to reduce input 
requirements whenever possible and bring existing regulation 
into conformance with standards. States would shift their focus 
from regulating inputs to setting performance goals for schools. 
State monitoring of compliance could be narrower but more 
intensive, limited only to those process requirements that 
passed strict review. Equity issues could be addressed through 
definitions of performance and incentives that would increase 
access of students to high-quality learning experiences. Schools 
could be evaluated according to a series of indicators and spe- 
cial studies, and in terms of the value added for students. 

Indirect regulation might be achieved by adopting standards of 
good practice for instruction, assessment, and other important 
areas. One suggestion vtas to create a state board of teachers, 
teacher educators, and lay people to set professional practice 
standards and oversee teacher licensing. Other state panels 
might assume responsibility for developing and administering 
new assessments. States should make funding available for 
existing institutions, such as schools of education and profes- 
sional organizations, to coordinate their policies around stan- 
dards and implement mutually supportive changes in curricu- 
lum and practice. The idea is to change teaching by creating a 
climate in which good teaching thrives, rather than by control- 
ling instruction. The best teachers could be engaged to lead a 
renewal effort and train others. 



Under these strategies, the state would become less a regulator and more of a mobiliz- 
es at the hub of a set of relationships with several government and quasi-governmen- 
tal entities. 

It was suggested that the assessment process itself can become a vehicle for profession- 
al development and capacity building. Engaging teachers in portfolio assessment, for 
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example, appears to be a valuable way to educate them about new instructional 
approaches and encourage them to integrate tasks important for students to leam. 

FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS 



• What types of national leadership can influence states with widely varying 
capacities and prevent further stratification? 

• What types of supports will states need to strengthen 
their capacity to carry out standards-based reforms suc- 
cessfully? 



How can states be encouraged to implement new gover- 
nance structures compatible with standards-based 
reforms? 




NEXT STEPS 



/ he wide range of issues covered during the workshop reflects 
the newness and the complexity of standards-based reform, and 
the discussions reflected a widespread enthusiasm for the possi- 
bilities for genuine improvement embodied in the standards- c 
based reform movement. The possibilities for effective reform 
are especially exciting to many educators today in the light of 
new research on how children leam, what kinds of nontradi- 

tional learning environments are best suited to learners, and how teachers' under- 
standing of the educational process can affect the development and uses of standards. 8 

Many decisions will have to be made in the near future for the vision of reform to 
become a reality: 

• the national standards-setting committees will continue their work; 

• states will continue (or begin) to implement Goals 2000; 

• the U.S. Department of Education will begin to develop regulations for Title I 
and parameters for the National Assessment of Educational Progress; and 



"No matter what anybody 
decides about standards and 
assessment procedures , the 
most important thing to look 
at is how they can be linked 

to the community within 
which they have to be used, " 

Brigitte Jordan 



8 Ann Brown, personal communication, October 1994. 
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• the new National Skill Standards board — also established by Goals 2000 — will 
convene and begin to evaluate and certify national standards defining knowledge 
and competencies required for clusters of jobs in the U.S. economy. 

Throughout this process, the Board on Testing and Assessment will continue to foster 
dialogue and provide -support and information to policy makers on standards and assess- 
ment issues. The issues and questions raised during the workshop are the beginning of 
a long-term systematic effort by the board to help identify and answer difficult ques- 
tions. Many fo T iow-up activities are already planned: 

• The board has launched a major committee study of the effects of Goals 2000 on 
students with disabilities, as mandated in the act. This study, which will take 
two years to complete, will have important implications for the next stages of 
standards-based reform, especially as it affects issues of inclusion, accommoda- 
tions for students with special needs, and other equity concerns. 

In addition, the board is planning: 

• orientation briefings and discussion meetings for federal agency; 

• in-depth analysis of performance standards methods, compari son of approaches 
being tried in various states and/or other countries, and policy implications; 

• the exploration of technical issues pertaining to implementation of Title I test- 
ing and evaluation requirements; 

• the development of technical analyses and policy options regarding the status of 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) under Goals 2000; 

• the development of forums for teachers to discuss their role in standards-based reform; 

• the establishment of mechanisms to help the media improve the coverage of 
test-based information on schools and labor market performance; and 

• convening of regular inter-agency discussions on links between educational and 
occupational skill standards issues. 



"It is clear that we lack the precision that a lot of people would like to have in 
these areas. I hope that we will recognize the lack of precision and that we are 
careful not to do any harm when we clearly dont understand all the problems 

Richard Atkinson 
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WORKSHOP AGENDA AND PARTICIPANTS 
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^otuatd an Agenda fob Policy, fiedeabcU 



A WORKSHOP OF THE BOARD ON TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 



Lecture Ro », National Academy of Sciences 
2101 Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 

March 9, 1994 
Constance B* Newman, Vice-Chair, BOTA, Presiding 



8:00 am 



8:30 



Pastries and coffee 

Introduction and welcoming remarks 

Suzanne Woolsey, Chief Operations Officer, NAS 
Constance Newman 

Content and Performance: Defining Terms 

Presentation: Shirley Malcom (AAAS), Chair, Goals Panel Technical 
Planning Group, Goals 3 and 4 Standards Review 
"Promises to Keep: High Standards for American Students" 

Response: Richard Elmore (BOTA) 

General discussion 



10:00 
10:15 



Break 

Opportunity to Learn: Equity and Accountability 

Perspectives: 

David Tatel (BOTA): Opportunity to Learn, Opportunities to Sue 
Susan Fuhrman (Rutgers CPRE): Lessons on the Politics of 

Standards 

Responses: 

Sylvia Johnson (BOTA) 
Ewart Thomas (BOTA) 

General discussion 
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1 1 :45 Comments from observers and invited guests 

NOON Lunch j 

12:45 pm Greetings from Bruce Alberts, President, NAS j 

1:00 The New Educational Federalism: Linking Goals 2000 and ESEA i 

Perspectives: i 

Phyllis McClure (Washington, DC): Anticipating the New Title I i 

Michael Kean (CTB Macmillan/McGraw^Hill): j 

National Norms and Local Needs j 

Responses: j 

David Berliner (BOTA) j 

Edmund Gordon (BOTA) j 

General discussion : 



2:30 Break 



o 34 
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2:45 Incentives for Individual and System Performance; ! 

The Role of Testing and Assessment j 

Perspectives: i 

Daniel Koretz (RAND): Lessons from Vermont j 
Gordon Ambach (CCSSO): The States and the Nation 

j 

Responses: ! 

Alan Schoenfeld (BOTA) j 

Robert Linn (BOTA) j 

General discussion ; 
4:15 Comments from observers and invited guests j 

! 

4:30 Synthesis: Outlining a Policy Research Agenda 

Remarks: Aian Lesgold (BOTA) 
Closing comments: Richard Atkinson (Chair, BOTA) 
General discussion 

5:15 Reception 
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PARTICIPANTS 



GORDON AM BACH, Council of Chief State School Officers, Washington, D.C. 
RICHARD C. ATKINSON, University of California, San Diego 

LAURIE J. BASSI, Graduate Public Policy Program, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 

DAVID C. BERLINER, College of Education, Arizona State University, Tempe 

RICHARD F. ELMORE, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge 

MICHAEL J. FEUER, National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 

SUSAN H. FUHRMAN, Consortium for Policy Research in Education, Rutgers 

University 

SYLVIA T. JOHNSON, School of Education, Howard University, Washington 

BRIGITTE JORDAN, Xerox Palo Alto Research Center and Institute for Research on 
Learning, Palo Alto, Calif. 

CARL E KAESTLE, Wisconsin Center for Education Research, University of Wisconsin 
at Madison 

MICHAEL H. KEAN, CTB McGraw-Hill, Monterey, Calif. 

DANIEL KORETZ, Rand Corporation, Washington, D.C. 

LUIS M. LAOSA, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 

RENEE S. LERCHE, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

ALAN M. LESGOLD, Learning Research and Development Center, University of 

Pittsburgh 

ROBERT L. LINN, School of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder 

SHIRLEY MALCOM, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Washington, D.C. 

PHYLLIS MCCLURE, Washington, D.C. 

MILES A. MYERS, National Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, 111. 

CONSTANCE B. NEWMAN, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

JAMES L. OUTTZ, Outtz and Associates, Washington, D.C. 

NEAL W. SCHMITT, Department of Psychology, Michigan State University, East 

Lansing 

ALAN H. SCHOENFELD, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley 
DAVID S. TATEL, Hogan and Hartson, Washington, D.C. 
EWART A.C. THOMAS, Department of Psychology, Stanford University 
ALEXANDRA K. WIGDOR, National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
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-About the Board 01 1 Testing and Assessinei.it 

" . .. .',/, 

The Board on. Testing and Assessment- was established Mr> 1993, with support from , 

- the United Stares. Departments of Defense, -Education,- and Labor. -Its principal 
.objectives are to aid policy makers in the 'clarification of the- purposes of testing and 
'assessment and to-heip them evaluate the uses of tests, alternative ■assessments, and 
other indicators commonly ;uscd . as tools" of public policy:. The board bang's to bear 
the knowledge and coolsof the social and behavioral science's and provides an 

" analytical base fbr.t'he'-examrnatton. of difficult- issues- "in measurement and evaluation 
as they -emerge" in education, the workplace, and other settings. ■' The board is. a 
■ long-term activity of the National- Research Council,, designed to be responsive to 1 

. evolving challenges that face' schooling, work. . and the measurement -of human- 
competencies. Some specific functions of the board include analyzing innovations in 
the science.of testing and assessment; providing a neutral' forum for sponsoi-s within 
which to discuss the effects of planned testing.and assessment policies; hjeipjng. 
government agencies coordinate their policies; and conducting imdepth studies of . 

■ . technical and policy problems in testing and assessment.- : ' 



■NATIONAL ACADEMY- PRESS' '". . - 

The National .-Academy Press was created by the National Academy of Sciences to - 
publish the reports. issued by the Academy and by thc-Nationa.l Academy of Engineering.", 
the Institute of Medicine-, and the National Research Council, all operating: under ;thc 
charter granted to the National Academy of Sciences'. by the. Congress of the United States 
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